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thoroughly law-abiding and estimable middle-class
community, causing no problem to their neighbours
or to the authorities. Yet they still maintained
their separate community and their religious cus-
toms. There was no Jewish problem in modern
Italy, although Jews had lived there continuously
since Julius Caesar's time, until Mussolini con-
sciously created it. A Jewish community, allowed
the time to settle down to a normal life and granted
political equality and religious toleration, has never
presented a problem to its neighbours except on
one condition: where there is an appreciable
difference in general level of civilization between
the Jewish minority and the majority. When the
level of the Jewish community is higher, there is
likely to be exploitation on one side and jealousy on
the other. When it is lower, there is likely to be
ostracism and resentment on one side and corre-
sponding reactions on the other. But these two
situations obviously create two quite different
'Jewish problems'.
What has made the problem acute for both Jews
and others in our day is a twofold misfortune.
Violent persecutions in Tsarist Russia between
1881 and 1905 led to the uprooting of a quarter
of the whole Jewish people, and to the flooding
of Western Europe and America with several
million Jewish refugees who came from a totally
different level of culture, civilization and com-
mercial practice, and had never enjoyed political
liberty. They came in masses; they naturally
settled together, for they felt themselves in a totally
alien atmosphere, and they did provide a meal
which it would take the strongest digestion some